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Here and Abroad 


People—?laces—Events 


FOOD GIFTS Av HOME 


The federal government donated 
about 300 million pounds of surplus 
food to needy Americans during the 
past fiscal] (bookkeeping) year. This 
was enough to fill 10,000 freight cars, 
and was worth almost 100 million dol- 
lars. The government gave an addi- 
tional 200 million pounds of food to 


schools for lunch programs. 


FREEDOM BROADCASTS 


Radio Free Europe has almost dou- 
bled its number of transmitters 
carrying anti-communist broadcasts 
to Bulgaria and Romania. The organ- 
ization also broadcasts to three other 
Soviet countries—Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. It is 
in contact with each of these nations 
about 20 hours a day. 


satellite 


MUSIC CONTEST 


The National Symphony Orchestra 
in Washington, D. C., is conducting a 
musical competition open to all pub- 
lic, private, and parochial high school 
who play musical instru- 
First prize includes a $600 
scholarship for one year to the Jul- 
liard School of Music and a guest ap- 
pearance with the The 
deadline for entries in the contest is 


students 
ments. 


orchestra. 
February 25. For information, write 


to Ralph Black, 1779 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


RARE SIGHT 
Tourists will soon be able to look 
into one of the world’s most active 


volcanoes. A railway is being built 
to the top of Mount Etna on the Medi- 
terranean island of Sicily. The 10,- 
705-foot peak is Europe’s highest 
active volcano. 


WORLD BOOM 


Last year’s industrial and business 
boom enjoyed by the United States 
circled the globe. A United Nations 
survey points out that country after 
country of the free world shattered 
production records. The U. 8S. experi- 
enced its best business year in history. 


A BIG ICEBERG 


Navy explorers in the Antarctic re- 
cently sighted an iceberg larger in 
area than most cities. The flat-topped 
mountain of ice, measuring at least 
10 miles on each side, was approxi- 
mately the size of Philadelphia. The 
largest record, seen in 
1927, was about 100 miles long and 
100 miles wide. 


iceberg on 


LITTLE AMERICA V 


The Antarctic Continent now has a 
town—Little America V. It is the 
camp of the Byrd Expedition. At 
present, it consists of only a few tents, 
but Navy Seabees are erecting a small 
village of 17 buildings. The new Lit- 
tle America is about 30 miles from 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd's four 
earlier Antarctic camps of that name. 








LENINGRAD, with more than 3,000,000 people, is Russia’s second largest 


city. The Soviet capital, 


Moscow—population over 


4,000,000—is the biggest. 


Inside Russia Today 


Soviet Union Is Making Big Gains in Some Areas, but Is 
Behind the United States in Most Respects 


F  gitat the middle of February, 
communist officials from all over 
the Soviet Union are scheduled to 
gather in Moscow. The Congress of 
the Soviet Communist Party is meet- 
ing for the first time in 31% years. 
Western observers will follow the 
meeting closely to find out what they 
can about Russia’s intentions. 

A major piece of business will be 
consideration of the Soviet Union’s 
next five-year development program. 
Recently announced, the program calls 
for tremendous industrial 
output—including atomic power—and 
in farm crops from 1956 through 1960. 
It is a foregone conclusion that the 
Congress will approve the plan, since 
the group is little more than a rubber- 
stamp organization for the Red bosses. 


boosts in 


No country is watched more closely 
by U. S. officials than is this huge 
nation extending across northern Eu- 
rope and Asia from the Baltic Sea 
to the Pacific Ocean. In an area al- 


most 3 times the size of the United 
States live 215,000,000 people (as 
compared to our 166,000,000). The 


fountainhead of communism, this vast 
land is today the foremost rival of 
the U. S. for world leadership. 

For many years, it was hard to 


find out what.was going on in Russia 
The clamped 
the Iron Curtain, and permitted few 
In the 
past 12 months, the Iron Curtain has 
been raised a bit, and more Americans 
have visited the Soviet Union than had 
previously done so in many years. The 
facts set forth in the remainder of 
this article represent the latest infor- 


nation’s leaders down 


outsiders to visit the country. 


mation on various phases of Soviet 
life. 

Industry. The Soviet Union is em- 
phasizing heavy industry today. She 
is second only to the United States in 
the output of such key products as 
steel, coal, pig iron, and electricity. 

U. S. production per worker is far 
ahead of Russia’s, though. 
the average quality of our manufac- 
tured better than that of 
Moscow’s leaders are 


Moreover, 


goods is 
Soviet products. 
aware of these deficiencies, and are 
studying methods used in foreign fac- 
tories. Russia is training more young 
men as industrial engineers than we 
are. 

We still have a big lead over the 
Soviet Union in most fields of produc- 
tion. The next five-year plan will— 
if carried out on schedule—push So- 
(Continued on page 6) 


Congress Views 
Federal Budget 


Eisenhower's Suggestions on 
National Spending and 
Taxes Are Studied 


NOUGH money to reach 26 times 

the distance from the earth to the 
moon! That’s what the U. 
ment’s total outlay for next year, as 
recommended by President 
hower, would provide if it were in the 
form of dollar bills 
end. According to the Chief Execu- 
tive, Uncle Sam ought to spend nearly 
66 billion dollars during the year that 
starts next July. 


S. govern- 
Fisen- 


fastened end-to- 


this 
two weeks ago today, in a long and 


Eisenhower announced figure 
detailed budget statement which con- 
tained his latest recommendations on 
For 


several months yet to come, Congress 


federal spending and taxation 


will be studying these requests. 

The President’s recent budget pro- 
posals are for the 1957 fiscal year 
which begins next July 1 
June 30, 1957. On money matters, our 
national government ignores the regu- 


and ends 


lar calendar year. Federal spending 
is planned—and U. S. 
ords are kept 
(business or bookkeeping) 
July 1. So 


year,” whenever 


financial ree 
on the basis of a fiscal 
that 
term 
this 
which 


year 
the 
used in 
1957 

months from 
The federal government is involved 


starts every 
“next 
fiscal 


article, refers to 


begins about five now 
in such a wide range of activities that 
the preparation of its annual budget 
tremendous job. Take, for ex- 
ample, the 1957 budget. 

Government departments and offices 
started work on this document 


is a 


many 
All the different agencies 
had to prepare estimates of how much 
money their next year’s work 
require, These estimates—or _re- 
went to the Bureau of the 
sudget, which operates directly under 
the President's control and is headed 
by Rowland Hughes. (Mr. Hughes is 
to leave office next April, and be suc- 
ceeded by his present deputy, Percival 
srundage. ) 

Budget officials examined 
all the requests, talked them over with 
the department and 
then—under the President’s direction 

fixed the amount of which 
Congress would be asked to provide 


months ago. 
would 


quests 


sureau 
various heads, 
funds 
for each federal agency and activity. 


Two weeks ago, a completed set of 
budget proposals went to Congress and 


was announced to the public. Con- 
gress must now make the final 
decisions on how much money each 
agency will be allowed to spend. 

The latest budget doesn’t differ 
sharply from those of the last few 
years. Ever since the end of the 
Korean War, federal spending has 
ranged from about 64 to 68 billion 
dollars annually. President Eisen- 


hower’s recommended outlay for 1957 
(Continued on page 2) 
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TAXES ON PERSONAL and business 


1957 Budget 


(Continued from page 1) 


is approximately 1'% billion dollars 
larger than the estimated amount we 
are spending this year 

According to White House figures, 
this current year is the first since 1951 
in which Uncle Sam’s revenues will 
be yreat enough to cover his expenses. 
Our government expects to take in 
about 230 million dollars more than 
it spends during the bookkeeping year 
1956, which ends next June 30. In 
1957 it hopes to do even better 
receiving 435 million dollars more 
than it spends. Whenever the govern- 
ment’s revenues are at least equal to 
itn expenses, the budget is said to be 
balanced, 

The balance could be upset, of 
course, by some emergency. A war, 
for example, would demand far heav- 
ier expenditures than are now planned, 
Recent budget estimates are based on 
the assumption that national and 
world conditions won't change sharply 
in the near future 

In any case, President Eisenhower's 
proposed U, 8. outlay for next year is 
a huge amount of money. A sum of 
66 billion dollars would, for instance, 
buy nearly 261% million cars at $2,500 
“apiece 

By far the largest slice of next 
year’s federal spending will go for 
national defense and security. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower wants our nation to 
spend more than 40 billion dollars 
or about 61 per cent of the whole 1957 
budget——on defense programs, 

The sum would include 16% billion 
dollars for the nation’s Air Force, 94% 
billion for the Navy and Marine Corps, 
8% billion for the Army, 2% billion 
for military aid to our allies, 2 billion 
for atomic weapons and nuclear re- 
search, and over a billion dollars for 
other military needs—such as stockpil- 
ing strategic materials, 

These amounts are roughly the same 
as what we are spending on the vari- 
ous defense programs and activities 
The biggest change is in 


this year. 


DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


incomes would supply over three fourths of the federal government funds which President Eisenhower has requested for 
the bookkeeping year beginning next July 1 and ending June 30, 1957 


the Air Force-—-where the proposed 
1957 outlay is half a billion dollars 
more than what we are now spending. 

When the budget recommendations 
on defense and security are discussed 
in Congress, they will cause heated 
debate, Quite a few congressmen may 
argue that we should spend less 
money on national defense than the 
President has requested. Others are 
expected to contend that adequate pro- 
tection requires a larger amount than 
Eisenhower seeks. 


Dispute over Shares 


Also, conflicts may arise over how 
the defense funds are to be divided. 
Various congressmen are likely to 
argue that one or another of the 
armed services should get a_ bigger 
share than is provided in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. Eisenhower's support- 
ers will maintain that the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force should receive 
money in the proportions 
mended by the Chief Executive and 
his advisers, 

Closely related to defense is the sub- 
ject of foreign aid. President Eisen- 
hower has separated his foreign aid 


recom- 


proposals into two groups—military 
and non-military. As we have already 
noted, he seeks 21% billion dollars for 
the military part. For the non- 
military—including such projects as 
helping to boost farm and factory out- 
put in underdeveloped countries—he 
requests about 2 billion. 

The Eisenhower administration 
feels that all these foreign aid ex- 
penditures would promote the security 
of the United States. It is argued 
that even the non-military assistance, 
by helping make our foreign friends 
and allies more prosperous, would 
strengthen them against Moscow. 

Many lawmakers, on the other hand, 
feel that we are spending too much 
money on foreign aid, and that our 
outlays for this purpose should be re- 
duced. “The United States has been 
seeking to ‘buy’ friends,” they argue. 
“Such efforts never succeed in the 
long run. Moreover, we cannot afford 
large-scale foreign aid indefinitely.” 

President Eisenhower asks slightly 
less than 5 billion dollars, or about 7 
per cent of his budget, for veterans’ 
benefits. In a sense, this can be re- 
garded as a military cost. The same 


TEN YEARS OF FEDERAL SPENDING 
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THE EXPENDITURES shown on the chart are in billions of dollars 


is true of the 7 billion dollars that 
must be paid as interest on our 280- 
billion-dollar national debt, because 
most of this debt grew in time of war. 

It is startling to note how large a 
portion of Uncle Sam’s spending is for 
purposes closely related to war, de- 
fense, and national security. The 
sums which President Eisenhower and 
his advisers list as outright defense 
and security payments (more than 40 
billion dollars)—plus such items as 
foreign economic aid, veterans’ bene- 
fits, and interest on the national debt 
—add up to a total of more than 54 
billion dollars. This amounts to 
about 82 per cent of next year’s pro- 
posed expenditures. 


Other Services 


Only 18 per cent remains for all 
the rest of the services which our na- 
tional government performs. These 
include running all the federal depart- 
ments and agencies whose duties are 
mostly of a non-defense character. 

The amount which President Eisen- 
hower wants the non-defense offices 
to spend next year is somewhat higher 
than what they are spending now. 
The Chief Executive recommends 
greater federal outlays for medical 
research, education, construction of 
prison facilities, and many other pur- 
poses. Congress will examine each 
request separately—probably grant- 
ing some and rejecting others. 

We now come to the question of 
where the government will obtain 
money to meet its next year’s ex- 
penses. The largest single source will 
be income taxes from individuals and 
business corporations. President 
Eisenhower and his budget advisers 
expect these taxes to yield more than 
three fourths of the funds needed for 
the expenses outlined in next year’s 
budget. The government will also 
obtain sizable amounts of money from 
levies on gifts and inheritances, excise 
taxes on tobacco and certain other 
products, and customs duties. 

All these different sources will prob- 
ably furnish revenue in about the 
same proportion as at present. 

President Eisenhower’s proposed 
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1957 budget doesn’t provide for any 
cut in This fact has already 
stirred up a great deal of controversy. 
Democratic opponents of the Eisen- 


taxes. 


hower administration argue as 
follows: 

“The American people are now 
carrying a tremendous tax burden, 


and it should be reduced. But instead 
of trimming government expenditures 
and securing a tax cut, the President 
has proposed a federal outlay 1'% bil- 
lion dollars larger than the amount we 
are spending this year; and he says 
that taxes must continue at their pres- 
ent levels. 

“He even calls for a boost in postal 
rates, large enough to bring in an 
350 million dollars 
This is not justified, and it will not be 
favorably regarded by the public.” 

President Eisenhower’s supporters 
reply: 

“As to the postal-rate increase, it 
is necessary because the cost of han- 
dling mail has risen considerably 
during recent years. 

“As to such levies as income and 
excise taxes, Eisenhower himself 
agrees that they should eventually be 
lowered. But there are many govern- 
mental programs, military and other- 
wise, which simply must be carried 
out. The President 
cut down on these necessary activities, 
and he doesn’t want the U. S. govern- 
ment to go deeper in debt, so he is 
forced to recommend that all tax 
duction be put off for a while longer.” 

Some think President 
Eisenhower still decide, in the 
spring, to recommend a tax cut—if 
federal revenues at that time are com- 
paratively high. Whether he does or 
not, and U. S. 
bound to be important issues in Con- 
and in the 1956 election 
campaign. By TOM MYER 


added per year. 


doesn’t want to 
re- 


observers 


may 


taxes spending are 


gress 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered vertical rows accord- 
ing to descriptions given below. When 
all are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will spell a term 
used in discussing government finances. 


1. The President proposed a 
billion dollar budget for 1956-1957. 


2. Capital of Maryland. 

3. Russia is the world’s 
largest producer of steel. 

4. Eisenhower is asking for ‘ 
billion dollars to meet direct defense costs 
in the next bookkeeping year. 


5. Capital of Russia, 


6. One of 3 Russian cities with tele- 
vision 
7. Russia is about ee 


larger than the U. S. 


8. The President hopes for a 
budget both this fiscal year and next. 


9. A U.S. state. 
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Last Week 


free speech 


HORIZONTAL: VERTICAL: 
1. five; 2. courts; 3. Lenin; 4. press; 5. 
postal; 6. St. Paul; 7. eight; 8. Benson; 
9. crop; 10. worship. 








“MEET THE PRESS” is an entertaining and informative radio-TV program. 
This view of a recent show was taken from behind the television cameras. 


Radio-TV-Movies 


ITH Congress back in session, 

the Friday evening CBS radio 
program “Capitol Cloakroom” returns 
to the air for its ninth season. Each 
week, this broadcast presents a 
leading government official 
interviewed by a panel of news corre- 
During the year, Cabinet 
members, ambassadors, congressmen, 


who is 
spondents. 
and other prominent newsmakers will 
appear. 


* 


(ETV) 


to a report 


Educational television con- 
tinues to grow, according 
by the National Citizens Committee 
for Educational TV. The total of TV 
to educational-type 
programs grew from 8 in 1954 to 18 
in 1955. 

New stations are scheduled to begin 


stations devoted 


broadcasting soon in Denver, Colorado, 
and Memphis, Tennessee. Six other 
ETV under construction. 
These new stations will bring the num- 
ber of persons within range of educa- 
tional television to 46 million 

During 1955, over half of the pro- 


outlets are 


grams on ETV stations were family 
and general information shows. The 
J 


other half were divided between adult 


instruction and children’s programs. 


* 


Movies in 1956 will be bigger than 
ever. Hollywood plans to produce 
more color pictures with top stars and 
huge casts, and to show them on even 
Expected to be among 
“The 


and 


wider screens. 
the year’s biggest pictures are: 
Ten “War 


Peace,” “Carousel,” 


Commandments,” 
“The Mountain,” 
and “Around the World in 80 Days.’ 


* 


If you don’t see the Sunday eve- 
ning NBC show, “Meet the Press,” on 
television or hear it by radic, you are 
missing one of the most informative 
and entertaining programs on the air 
Kach week, a person of outstanding 
news interest is quizzed by a panel of 
newspapermen. 

Some of the prominent individuals 
who have been interviewed on “Meet 
the Press” 


famous poet 


in recent weeks include the 
Robert 
Sinclair 


Frost, Secretary 
Weeks, 
Governor Frank Lausche of Ohio. 
By Victor BLocK 


of Commerce and 





Science in 





the News 








NGINEERS at Yale University are 


using a 30-foot slingshot to test 
the strength of metals. It is powered 
by large rubber cords that are 


stretched by a crank. 

The scientists use the slingshot to 
fire a 3-foot long aluminum rod at a 
similar piece of metal. When the two 
rods meet special gauges 
measure the impact. The slingshot 
has to be carefully aimed before it is 


head-on, 


shot. One misfired rod plunged com- 
pletely through a workbench in the 
laboratory. 
. 
TV viewers may occasionally see 


television images from foreign coun- 
Mobile 


radio facilities, such as police cars and 


tries during the next 5 years. 


fire trucks, also will suffer a wave of 
interference 


The cause of this radio and TV 
trouble is a mounting number of sun- 
spots—giant storms on the sun that 
throw out electrical energy. These 


waves deflect radio signals that would 
ordinarily be beamed into space and 
lost. 

The sunspot activity will reach its 


peak in the winter of 1957-58. Until 
it subsides, we may expect some sur 
leg- 
ular radio stations will not be affected, 


prises on our television screens 


scientists say. 


* 


The Army is testing a tiny one-man 
helicopter that might someday become 
the motorcycle of the sky. The 200 
pound vehicle, which consists of little 
more than an open platform, a pro- 
peller, and a motor, is called the Aero- 


cycle. It can carry 300 pounds at 65 


miles an hour, and has a range of 
about 150 miles. The cycle can set 
down on land or sea It floats on 


water supported by a large tank under 
the pilot’s platform 
The 


in flight by 


the 
leaning in the direction 
It takes only a few 


minutes to become an expert “pilot.’ 


operator guides machine 


he wishes to go 


The Army is considering using the 
Aerocycle as a means of giving greater 
The machine 


mobility to the infantry 


might also be useful for activity be 
hind enemy lines. 


By Victor Block 





Readers Say— 











We should keep our fighting unit 
strong and alert A large military force 
should always be ready in case of any 
surprise enemy attack 


TERRY SHANNON, 
Norfolk, Virginia 


* 


of man’s 
can he u sed to promote peace 


Atomic power is one greatest 
assets, ar d 

ful relations 
as the basis for 
among nations 


Atomic research can serve 


friendly cooperation 


Ropert ALCORN, 


Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


+. 


I think that less emphasis should be 
put on the grades that a student receive 
and more on how much he learns. It is 
inevitable that a student who 


concen 


trates on gaining more knowledge will 
earn better grades. However, it is some 
times possible to get adequate grade 


without really understanding a subject 


SAMMY MULLER, 
Toledo, Ohio 


” 
We believe that the United States 
should increase economic aid to Asia and 
the Middle East in order to form a 


stronger relationship with the countrie 
of those area More aid would also help 
the people to withstand false communist 


sees AMERICAN History CLASS, 


Resurrection High School, 
Lansing, Michigan 


* 
The United States should not try to 
compete with Russian aid programa to 
foreign countrie This would lead to 


increased taxes for the American people 
and hamper them in seeking a 
budget 


halanced 


RUTHA Brown, 
Washington, D. C 


* 
I feel that the merger of the AFL and 


CIO has given organized workers new 
opportunities It will be the responsi 
bility of labor to use its greater power 


for the good of the entire country 


Low Feocer, 
Richmond Hill, New York 
7 


A television station helps the teen-age 
clubs in our city. Each evening a school 
or club dance which 


sponsors a is tele 


vised. The club members dance and are 
erved refreshments on the show. They 
also describe their organization and its 


activities to the viewers 


Nortu Hicn Scuoor Clase 
Wichita, Kansas 


o 


Let us hope that progress will be made 
this year toward Germany A 
united Germany run by a 
yovernment would greatly trengthen 
the free world Huon Ma SON, 

Astoria, 


uniting 
democrat 


Orewon 
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The Story of the Wee 


Readers Who CARE 


It isn’t too late to send your contri- 


butions to the CARE Food Crusade to 
help needy people overseas. One dol- 
lar will pay for the costs involved in 
handling and shipping a 20-pound 


food abroad. The food is 


pacKaye of 


obtained by CARE free of cost from 
our government’s stores of surplus 
farm products Kach packaye sent 


will carry the name and ad- 
dre of the donot 
vill know who has aided him 

CARE officials tell us that contribu- 


lion 


OvVerTReH 


40 that the receiver 


from our readers have been com- 
from all parts of the country. 
One of the CARE 


Antoniades, of 


ny in 
contributors is 
Miami, 


remembered 


reader Gu 


Florida, yratefully 


Ww ho 


help he received while still living in 
his native Greece 4 years ago. 
Any of our readers who would like 


to contribute to this cause may send 
their donations to CARE, 309 La Salle 


Building, Washington 6, D. C, 


A Threat to France? 


One of the most closely watched 
political leaders in France today i 
Pierre Poujade Frenchmen, as well 


people in other countries, want to 
knov whether 


trength or gradually dis- 


Poujade’s movement 
vill yain in 
appear as a force in French politi 


Who j 


movement won 


Pierre Poujade? Before his 
h2 of the 
™ 


7 seats in elections held a 


French par 
liament’s 6: 
hort time ago, Poujade was almost 
completely unknown outside of France 
His unexpected election strength put 
him in the world spotlight. 

Born 35 years ago, Poujade worked 
as a grape picker and dock worker in 
his youth He 
Germany 
after } 


enemy 


fought against 
World War II 


surrendered to 


nazi 
during even 
the 


returned to 


is country 
After the 
his home in Céré to run a bookshop. 
Because he felt that 


men in France were being overtaxed, 


var, he 


small business- 


he orvanized a movement § against 


taxe Small businessmen and some 
other Frenchmen have been flocking 
to join his movement in recent years. 


Poujade has no specific program of 


action for his followers, He says he 


will make decisions as he goes along 


However, he has encouraged support- 


ers to commit acts of violence if neces- 


sary to get their way. Hence, he is 


often accused of favoring a 


strong- 


we 


to eRe 


What is his fu- 


PIERRE POUJADE. 
ture in French politics? 





GOVERNMENT buildings in Kuala Lumpur, the Malayan Federation’s capital. 
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The Asian land of Malaya has made 


remarkable progress toward self-government in recent years and now seeks complete independence from Britain. 


arm type of government modeled after 
that of Mussolini’s fascists who ruled 
Italy before World War I]—an accu- 
sation which Poujade denies. 


Malaya to Be Free 
Malaya’s leader, Prince Abdul Rah- 


man, is in 
with 


London. He is meeting 
British leaders there to discuss 
plans for his country’s independence. 
He wants Malaya to be completely free 
of British supervision by August 1957. 

At present, Malaya 
measure of self-rule, but 
affairs 


large 
its foreign 
handled by 
Asian land 

progress 
the 
agrees 


has a 


and defenses are 
The Southeast 
making rapid 
self-government within 
Britain 
that Malaya will soon be ready for in- 


Britain. 
has been 
toward 
past few years, and 
dependence, 

The election of local officials in Ma- 
laya was begun in the early 1950's. 
The land's first nation-wide balloting 
took last fall. At that time, 
Prince Rahman was named Malaya’s 
won a 


place 


leader after his supporters 
smashing victory at the polls. 

Malaya is a 900-mile-long country 
about equal in size to Alabama. Many 
of the Southeast Asian land’s 6,500,- 
000 people work on rubber plantations 
or in tin mines, Others grow rice, tea, 
and coconuts, or they work in mines 
which produce coal, gold, and other 
minerals. 


Budget Terms 


Here are a few of the terms often 
used in connection with the federal 
budget: 

Authorization. When the U.S. Con- 
gress authorizes the spending of funds 
for a specific purpose, it merely agrees 
to provide the money without actually 
making it available for use. 

Appropriations. This refers to the 
money actually provided by Congress 
for the various government agencies. 


As a rule, Congress first authorizes 
the spending of money by government 
offices, and later appropriates the nec- 
essary funds. 

Many appropriations are itemized. 
These go into great detail as to how 
the money is to be spent. Other funds 
are provided on a lump-sum basis, giv- 
ing the head of the agency some lee- 
way in determining how the money is 
to be used, 

This 
term refers to standing laws providing 


Permanent appropriations. 


funds for some public purpose from 
yeay to year without requiring new 
congressional appropriations. 

Supplemental appropriations. When 
a government department runs short 
of money before the end of its book- 
keeping year, or when unexpected ex- 
penses must be met by the government, 
Congress is asked to provide additional 
or supplemental funds. 


Bombay Riots 


tombay, a city of more than 2,800,- 
000 people on the east coast of India, 
is still in a state of emergency as we 
Rioting and other acts of 
violence have cost a number of lives. 

The trouble in Bombay was started 
by India’s plans to redraw state bound- 
aries on the basis of language groups. 
This city is now in the state of the 
same name—Bombay State. 

India’s Prime Minister Nehru wants 
to divide the state in 3 parts. The 
Marathi-speaking people in the south 
would their govern- 
ment; the Gujarati-speaking Indians 
in the north would have theirs; and 
since the city of Bombay consists of 
people from all over India who speak 
many languages, it would be a special 


go to press. 


have own local 


area supervised by the national gov- 
ernment. 

Many Indians in the present state 
of Bombay dislike this arrangement. 
They have violently shown their dis- 
satisfaction. 


As soon as there were signs of trou- 
ble in Bombay, communist agitators 
appeared on the scene to take advan- 
tage of the difficulties for their own 
ends. The Reds have been doing every- 
thing possible to stir up additional 
strife, and have been trying to gain 
control of 
fusion. 

Some observers believe that the Red 
activities in Bombay might stiffen the 
attitude of India’s Prime Minister 
Nehru toward communism. Until now, 
Nehru has tried to be friendly with 
Red countries. 


Bombay during the con- 


Defense Debate 


Former Army Chief of Staff Gen- 
eral Matthew Ridgway and top officials 
of the Eisenhower administration are 
now engaged in a bitter controversy 
over Army strength. Both sides have 
been giving their views to congress- 
men and the nation in defense budget 
hearings now in progress. 

The Army, under the present ad- 
ministration, has been reduced in 
strength from some 1,500,000 men to 
slightly more than 1,000,000. The 
new budget (see page 1 story) calls 
for 8% billion dollars for the Army 
as against a yearly sum of over 16 bil- 
lion dollars for that branch of the 
service President Eisenhower 
took office in 1953 (the year in which 
the Korean War was officially ended). 

General Ridgway, who retired from 
active duty last summer after serving 
2 years as Army Chief of Staff, is 
highly critical of the administration’s 
defense policies. Ina series of articles 
now appearing in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, he contends that the Re- 
publican leaders have been reducing 
our Army’s strength to a level that is 
dangerously below our requirements 
for national security. 

Ridgway accuses the administration 
of basing its defense policies on “ad- 
vantages to be gained in the field of 


when 
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domestic politics” by reducing military 
expenditures to help balance the na- 
tional budget, and not on “clearcut 
military needs.” 

Secretary of Defense Charles Wilson 
and other top administration leaders 
reply along these lines: “Great ad- 
such modern 
guided missiles have reduced the need 
for a large army of soldiers. Actually, 
progress in developing new weapons 
has enabled us to increase our military 
strength despite the Army cuts. It is, 
moreover, unfair to compare the size 
of our Army today with what it was 
during wartime.” 


vances in weapons as 


Budget Chief 


Whipping our government’s budget 
into shape is a big job (see page 1 
story). Budget Director Rowland 
Hughes, who has been in charge of 
this task since 1954, is resigning next 
April. Percival Hughes’ 
present deputy, will succeed him. 


srundage, 


Hughes, who was born 59 years ago 
in New Jersey, has spent much of his 
life working with banking and money 
problems. After studying at Brown 
University, he took a job as clerk in 
New York’s National City Bank. He 
worked in the bank’s overseas branches 
in Shanghai, Bombay, London, and 
other cities. In 1951, he became Na- 
tional City Bank’s vice president. 

Hughes left banking to become dep- 
uty chief of the 
Joseph Dodge, in 1953. 


sudget Bureau, under 
When Dodge 
left his government post in the spring 
of 1954, Hughes was put in charge of 
the Bureau. 

The Budget chief 
begins his working day at & o’clock in 


Bureau usually 
the morning, and almost always takes 
work home with him when 
his office around 7 in the evening. 


he leaves 


In A Nutshell 


Britain’s Prime Minister Anthony 
Eden is scheduled to begin talks with 
President Eisenhower today, January 
30, at the White The 


leaders are expected to seek answers 


House. two 


to these and other questions: 
(1) How the 
meet Moscow’s efforts to extend 


can western nations 
best 
its influence over Middle Eastern and 
lands with Red offers of aid? 


(2) Is there any way that the bitter 


Asian 





BUDGET DIRECTOR Rowland Hughes (left) and Mr. 
together shortly before the President’s message 


of the federal government. 


Israel and her Arab 
neighbors can be settled peacefully? 

Meanwhile, Eden has under 
political attack at home. Opposition 
Labor Party leaders and some mem- 
bers of his own Party 
have him of “bungling” in 
foreign affairs, and of doing little to 
overcome inflation and other national 


conflict between 


been 


Conservative 


accused 


problems. 

Egypt's Premier Gamal Nasser has 
completed work on a new constitution 
for his country. 
elected president, with powers similar 


It provides for an 


to those of our Chief Executive, and a 
the 
voters. Egyptian citizens will be asked 


one-house legislature elected by 
to ratify the new constitution in a na- 
tion-wide vote to be held June 23. If 
the 
president is to be elected July 7. 


constitution is approved, a new 

Italy’s President Giovanni Gronchi 
plans to visit President Eisenhower 
in February. The Italian leader will 
probably talk to our Chief Executive 
about ways in which America might 
help Italy overcome her unemployment 
and other serious economic problems. 

Actually, Italy’s premier, who is now 
Antonio Segni, directs that country’s 
affairs. The President has only minor 
duties to perform. 
Gronchi has considerable political in- 


Nevertheless, 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 





“T adore lying in bed and ringing the 
bell for my maid.” 

“Do you have a maid?” 

“No, but I have a bell.” 


* 
“Did any of your family make a bril- 


liant marriage?” 
“Only my wife.” 





















































STAM FINE IN AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


“Boy, is this an ugly part of town!” 





“Lost your job as caddy?” 
“Yes. I could do the work, all right, 
but [ couldn't stop laughing.” 


* 


Husband: Why did you date the letter 
the 14th when this is only the 10th? 

Wife: Well, I was planning to ask you 
to mail it. 


* 


Lecturer: May I have a glass of water 
on the platform table? 

Committeeman: To drink? 

Lecturer (sarcastically): No, I’m go- 
ing to do a high-diving act. 


. 


Judge: And what is the verdict of the 
jury? 

Foreman: We find the defendant is not 
guilty, your honor, but we recommend 
that you strongly warn him not to do it 
again. 


é 


New airline clerk: There’s an Indian 
on the phone who wants to know whether 


Flight 42 is on time. 

Boss: How in the world do you know 
he’s an Indian? 

Clerk: Because he says that he has 


a reservation. 





Eisenhower shown 
to Congress on financial needs 
Hughes is resigning his post in April. 


fluence in his land, and is highly re- 
garded by American leaders. 

The UN Security Council, after 
unanimously criticizing Israel for her 
attack on Syria, 
sharply criticized by Israeli 


recent has been 
papers 
These publications contend that their 
country attacked a Syrian outpost only 
because of repeated “provocations” by 
Syrian border troops. 

The UN 
rael was 
States, 
in her effort to woo Arab friendship, 


criticize Is- 
the United 


France Russia, 


resolution to 
sponsored by 


Britain and 


had asked for a much stronger con 
demnation of Israel’s action against 
Syria. 


Bulganin and Khrushchev 


Two of Russia's leaders 


top are 
Nikita Khrushchev and Nikolai Bul- 
ganin. Bulganin became Soviet Pre- 


mier nearly a year ago, on February 
12, 1955 

by Nikita 
Communist 


He was named to that post 
Khrushchev, the 
Party in the 
group which controls the Soviet gov- 


boss of 


Russia 


ernment. 
near Moscow 60 
Bulganin joined the Red 
aries in 1917 when they were seizing 
control of the 
He became a 


torn years ago, 


revolution- 
Russian government 
member of the dread 
secret police which hunted down anti- 
the gov- 
Later, he was put in charge 


communists under new Red 
ernment. 
of a number of Soviet industries. 

During World War II, Bulganin be- 
officer in the Red 
Before the war's end, he rose 
rank of general. For 2 years, begin- 
ning in 1947, he chief of the 
Soviet armed forces. He again 
put in charge of Russia’s troops in 
1953. 

Nikita Khrushchev, as boss of the 
powerful Communist Party in Russia, 
is believed by some people to be the 


Army. 
to the 


came an 


was 


was 


top man in the Moscow revime. He 
holds the post once held by the late 
tussian dictator Joseph Stalin 
Khrushchev, who is now 62, worked 
as a shepherd, locksmith, and miner in 
his youth. He joined the communists 
and served in the Red Army in 1921 
the Communist 
Party, becoming its chief in March 


1953. 


He rose steadily in 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week's major articles will 
deal with (1) the nation’s water re- 
sources, and (2) Canada. 














SPORTS 


8 piebenege 
coach at Yale University, has sug- 


gested an interesting change in bas 
ketball rules 
made 21 feet or more from the hoop 
count 3 points instead of 2. An 
drawn on the floor would separate the 


He would have baskets 
are 


3-point zone from the 2-point area 

Hobson thinks that 
would cut down on excessive fouling 
the baskets 
that it might be effective in opening 


such a change 


under He believes, too, 
up a tight zone defense, and in mak 
ing the game more exciting. 


o 


No college basketball star in the 
nation has a more unusual background 
than Dimitry “Dee” 
scoring co-captain of the 


Vergun, high 
Massachu 
setts Institute of Technology five 
The son of a Russian civil engineer, 
Vergun was living with his family in 


Belgrade, Yugoslavia, when German 
troops overran the city in World 
War Il The Verguns were taken 
prisonet 

Dimitry’s father was killed when 
the train on which he was being taken 
to prison was bombed The boy's 


mother was sent to a German labor 


camp Against orders, she smuggled 
Dee and his younger brother into the 
They 


After the war, Dimitry went to live 


camp managed to survive 


with an aunt in Houston, Texas 
There he learned to speak English and 
to play basketball 


oped rapidly as a basketball player, he 


Though he devel 





BASKETBALL STAR Dimitry Vergun 


never played on his high school team 
Last winter Dee became the highest 


scorer in his college's history His 
specialty is an accurate, sidearm jump 
shot. During the early part of this 


season, he averaged 30 points a game 
Now a U. 8S. citizen, Vergun ia study- 


ing to be an architect. 


+ 


Hoop shorts: Bob Hopkins of Gram- 
bling (Louisiana) College last month 
became the first college player in his 


tory to score more than 3,000 points 


during his colleve career Jack 
Pirrie, a 16-year-old basketball star at 
Maplewood High School in St. Louis 


Missouri, has attracted so much atten 
that he has 
been designated as the first choice of 


| 


tion on the court already 


the St. Louis pro team in the 1960 
player selections. By that time, he will 
have finished college When Dick 
Miller of Wisconsin netted his 29th 
consecutive free throw recently, it 


established a new record for 


competition. 


Big Ten 
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RUSSIA, the world’s largest country, has an area of nearly 814 million square miles. 


Life in Russia 


(Continued from page 1) 


viet industrial output by 1960 to about 
two thirds of U. S. production at the 
(Presumably our own 
production will rise further by 1960.) 

The fact, nevertheless, remains that 
the Russians are making rapid in- 
dustrial headway, It is believed that 
their rate of industrial output is in- 
creasing by 6 per cent each year 
double the rate of U.S. increase. (Of 
course, it is easier for a less-developed 
country like Russia to increase its 
rate of industrial output than it is for 
a nation which has already pushed its 
industrial development to the high 
level that we have.) 

Soviet leaders say they intend to 
increase substantially the output of 


present time. 


These are goods 
for ex- 
ample, clothing, washing machines, 
vacuum 


consumer goods 
which people want and need 
refrigerators, food items, 
cleaners, ete 

Consumer products have long been 
in short supply in Russia, as available 
raw materials and labor have been 
channeled mainly into the development 
of mines, steel mills, power plants, and 
Despite what the of- 
ficiala say, consumer goods will con- 


arms factories. 


tinue to lag so long as Russia con- 
tinues to place such great emphasis 
on military production and heavy in- 
dustry in general, 

Farming. Agriculture is one of the 
weakest links in the Soviet system. 
Gains made in the factories have not 
been duplicated on the farms. In fact, 
farm production is not much higher 
than it was before World War II, 
even though the nation has 45,000,- 
000 more people than in 1989, 

Reasons behind the farm lag include 
a short growing season (the greater 
part of the Soviet Union is in latitudes 
north of Duluth, Minnesota); exten- 
sive arid regions and marshlands, un- 
suitable for farming; and the policies 
of the Soviet government, The state 











runs the farms and has done away 
with all those that were privately 
owned, It takes crops at low prices, 
leaving the farmer little incentive. 
Moreover, the government has consist- 
ently favored industry at the expense 
of agriculture. 

Corn yield in Russia is about 17 
bushels to the acre (as compared to 
about 40 in the U. S.). Wheat yield 
is about 12 bushels per acre (as com- 
pared to about 17 here). Russia’s 
livestock production is actually below 
what it was 40 years ago. It averages 
about 23 pounds of meat per person 
annually. (U. 8. meat production is 
more than 6 times as much.) 

U. S. farm experts who visited Rus- 
sia last summer found that machinery 
was used quite widely, but they crit- 
icized the wasteful use of manpower. 
They found that 10 to 12 people were 
often assigned to do the work which 
1 or 2 farmers normally do in this 
country, 

Today, people on collective farms 
are permitted a plot of land for their 
own use—perhaps an acre or so. Here 
they may raise vegetables and perhaps 
keep a cow and some hens. Those 
products which they do not use for 
their own families may be sold. The 
government has made this small con- 
cession to try to lessen the farmers’ 
discontent and to spur them on to 
greater production on the state-con- 
trolled lands. 

Living conditions. Most Soviet 
citizens have a hard time making ends 
meet. Prices are high, and most con- 
sumer goods are scarce at any price. 

The average factory worker earns 
about $175 a month (as compared to 
more than $300 in the United States). 
But even $175 will not buy nearly so 
much in Russia as it will here. It 
takes a worker 1% day’s pay to pur- 
chase a white shirt, 1 month’s pay 
for a table radio, 3 months’ pay for 
a washing machine, 13 months’ pay 
for a 4-passenger car. 

The Soviet housewife must pay 
about $3 for a pound of butter, 70 
cents for a quart of milk, and perhaps 


$3.50 for a pound of beef. She must 
wait in line for nearly everything she 
buys. 

Rents are low—about $8 or $10 a 
month for the average factory worker 
—but, despite much building in recent 
years, housing is still inadequate. 
Most city families are jammed into 
small apartments with several families 
often sharing a kitchen and bathroom. 
Since the government assigns living 
space, only communist officials and 
other favored persons fare well. 

Luxuries are beyond the reach of 
the average family. A 17-inch televi- 
sion set costs about $700. Only 3 
cities—Moscow, Kiev, and Kharkov— 
have TV. 

The fortunate family which can af- 
ford an automobile must pay for it in 
advance. (No business is done on 
credit in Russia.) The buyer will 
probably have to wait for months to 
get his car. With gas at $1 a gallon, 
operating expenses are high. 

While most Soviet citizens must 
scratch hard for a living, a few enjoy 
comparative luxury. Top communist 
officials live well, as do a few leading 
writers, actors, musicians, and paint- 
ers. Factory supervisors, engineers, 
and army officers get along better than 
the average. All these favored people 
know, however, that they must toe 
the line. Should they criticize the 
government, they would speedily lose 
their privileges. 

As hard as life is for the average 
Russian, it is a little better than it 
was a few years ago. Prices have 
dropped slightly in the past year. The 
threat of the secret police does not 
hang quite so heavily over the country 
as it did in Stalin’s day. But the peo- 
ple are never allowed to forget that 
the dictatorship is still in power and 
‘an clamp down on them at any time 
as tightly as it ever did in the past. 

Whether the average Russian is 
much better off today than he was be- 
fore the communists seized power in 
1917 is a highly controversial ques- 
tion. Everyone agrees that Russia 
has many more factories and has much 
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It takes up about a seventh of all the land on the globe. 


more mechanical equipment on her 
farms than she did in czarist days. 
But whether the people are much bet- 
ter off is hard to determine. 

If gains have been made, they were 
achieved at a frightful human cost. 
The tragic fact is that the Russian 
people have never known anything but 
dictatorships and low standards of 
living—first under the czars and then 
under the communists. Therefore, 
they have no idea of what life is like 
under a democratic government. 

Armed forces. One of the aims of 
the Soviet state is to be the world’s 
mightiest military power. Despite a 
recent claimed cut of 640,000 men in 
its army, Russia has more than 4,000,- 
000 men in uniform, and its European 
satellites have almost 2,000,000 more. 
(U. S. armed strength is slightly less 
than 3,000,000.) 

The Soviet air force is believed to 
number about 23,000 combat aircraft. 
Almost all fighters and light bombers 
are jet-equipped. (We have many 
fewer combat planes than Russia, U. S. 
officials say, though they will not dis- 
close the exact number.) The Soviet 
navy is expanding rapidly. Research 
into atomic and hydrogen bombs and 
guided missiles is being pushed. 

Politics. A small group of commu- 
nist leaders runs Russia. Foremost 
in the ruling clique are Premier 
Nikolai Bulganin, Communist Party 
boss Nikita Khrushchev, and Foreign 
Minister Vyacheslav Molotov. Work- 
ing through the Communist Party or- 
ganization, the state governments, and 
the secret police, these veteran com- 
munists and their associates direct 
every phase of Soviet life. 

Even though only 1 out of every 
27 Soviet citizens belongs to the Com- 
munist Party, this political group— 
the only party permitted—is all-power- 
ful. There are no elections as we 
know them. A single list of candi- 
dates, chosen by communist leaders, is 
put before the people. Rejection of 


such a list is completely unknown. 
The Soviet Union’s 2 legislative 
houses merely approve the steps de- 
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cided upon by top leaders. It is un- 
heard-of for the members of either 
house to voice criticism of the govern- 
ment on any important matter. 

How the situation inside the 
Soviet Union help to explain the na- 
tion’s actions in foreign affairs? For 
example, why did Russia appear last 
summer to be trying to 
friendly relations with the I 


does 


cultivate 
J. S.? And 
why is she now once more proving to 
be uncooperative? 

An explanation of Russia’s actions 
may be summarized as follows: 

“More than anything else, the Soviet 
Union wants time—time to build up 
her industries, time to bolster her mili- 
tary strength, time to 


standards. She 


living 
needs too, to 
many of the problems of 
governing the lands she took over after 
World War II. 

“The desire to tackle these prob- 
lems, free 
strains of 
doubtedly a 


raise 
time, 


iron out 


from the stresses and 
the cold 


major 


war, was un- 
behind the 
decision of Russia’s leaders last spring 
to act in a more friendly 
ward the U. S. 
ized that 
ward the nations had 
a failure. It had alerted the west to 
the threat posed by 
brought about the formation of mili- 
North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. 


reason 


way to- 
Moreover, they real- 
Stalin’s 
western 


‘tough’ policy to- 


been 
tussia, and had 
tary alliances such as the 
that 
a more friendly attitude might cause 


the their 
defense preparations. It would also, 


“Russia’s new rulers decided 


western nations to relax 
they thought, win Russia acclaim in 
other lands as a ‘peace-loving’ nation. 

“The policy of promoting friendly 
relations with the 
proved to be very popular with the 
Russian The long-suffering 
masses in the Soviet Union have seen 


western nations 


people. 


war at first hand, and want no more. 

“Soon, however, the very enthusi- 
asm with which the Soviet people ac- 
cepted the new policy began to worry 
the Red leaders. Fear of the U. S. 
and other western lands—built up by 
communist propaganda—has long been 
the big force in holding the Russian 
Soviet have 


people in line. leaders 


THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT directs and controls the physical training of Russian youths, just as it does every 


other phase of their lives. These boys are being taught soccer. 
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SHOESHINE STAND in Moscow, operated by a woman 
like her in Russia must work hard to earn a living. 
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She and many others 
Hundreds of women are 


employed by cities to shovel snow from streets in winter 


used the threat of a foreign invasion 
as a tool to keep the masses working 
hard for a common cause and willing 
standards. So 
they 
could not let the new spirit of friend 


to accept low living 


the officials in Moscow decided 
ship thrive, or it might in time weaken 
their control. 

“Thus, in recent months, the Soviet 
government has veered away from 
the friendly policy which it promoted 
for a 
promoting the 
which 
words, 
their 


and off like water from a faucet as it 


short time and is now busily 
aggressive policies 
led to the cold war. In other 
Khrushchev, 


turn 


Bulganin, and 


associates ‘friendship’ on 


suits their purposes. Never for a 


moment have they abandoned the So- 


viet goal of world domination But 


they are using far more clever and 
flexible methods Stalin did.” 
How these 


Certainly we 


than 


can we meet tactics? 
militarily 
The Soviet leaders 


it is agreed, respect military strength 


must remain 


strong and alert. 


more than anything else 

At the 
beyond 
that 
munism. As soon as the people in 
the Middle East, southern Asia, and 
other critical areas recognize this fact 


same time, we must 
doubt to 


democracy 


prove 


any other peoples 


is preferable to com 


and for 
all, then the tide may turn in the great 
Soviet 
come to 
But 
until they do, we must remain strong 
By HOWARD SWEET 


and reject communism once 


global struggle of our times, 


leaders may then, in time, 


see the futility of their course 


and vigilant. 








Choosing a Party 


By Clay Coss 











that we are in another ele 


N°: 
tion 


consider our attit ide tow ard yx liti« al 


year, it is a good time to 


parties. Broadly speaking, each Dem 
ocrat or Republican represents one of 
these three types 

Type 1. He has favored a parti 


lar party as long as he can remember 
His party attachment was “inherited” 
both of his 


is his feeling that he owes 


from one or parents. It 
permanent 
allegiance and loyalty to his party 
just as he does to his country, whether 
it be right or 

This 


issues are completely influenced by the 


wrong 


individual’s views on publi 


opinions of his party leaders He 
feels that they are in a better posi 
tion than he is to know what is best 
for the country So he waits to see 
where they stand on a question, and 
then argues in defense of their posi 
tion whenever he discusses public 


problems with his friends 


Type 2. He also has supported the 
same party since first learning that it 
was the one his parents favored. He 
knows, however, that different people 
and leaders in his party have differ 


ent points of view on public question 
It is the policy of 
this person, after 


study and discus 


son, to make up 
and 


those 


his own mind 
then 


within 


support 
his party 
think along 
similar to his 
talking 
friends 


who 
lines 


Through 





with and 


Clay Coss 


relatives, as well as 
writing to newspapers, political candi 
dates, and lawmakers, he does every 
thing he can to get his party to sup 
port the proposals in which he believes. 

When it comes to a contest between 
his party and the competing one, how- 
backs his 


ever, he 


unfailingly own, 
even though he may prefer the pro 
gram or candidate of the other one 


thinks it is 
political o1 
that it is bet- 


from time to time He 
bad to shift 
ganization 
stick 
hard 


leaders 


from one 
to another 
with the 


to change its 


ter to same one and 


work policies or 


when such action seems to be 


desirable 
1 hi 4 
political 


individual consider 


Type 3. 
himself a independent He 
may have been influenced in this direc- 


tion by his parents, by someone else 


or by his own thinking. At 
even back 


he does not heai- 


any rate, 


though he may one party 


most of the 
tate to 


time, 


switch to the other one when 


ever he feels that it has an exceptior 


ally good program 

This person studies public prob- 
lems and issues, forms conclusions 
about them, and then supports the 


party or candidate that most nearly 


represents his ideas. He believes that 
both parties will work harder to adopt 
the best possible policies for the na 
tion if they know that many of the 
members will not blindly foll f 
leadership, regardless of what tl} 


Which of these types do you |} 
estly feel most nearly 


W hic h one do you 


’ 


resembl« 
fee] makes the 
citizen | 
These are que 
issing 
ers, and parents 


tions which are 


dis with your classmat« 
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Career for Tomorrow - - - In Real Estate 


S° you think you might become in- 
terested in learning about land, 
home, and building problems? Do you 
have sales ability? If your answer to 
these questions is “yes,” you may find 
a profitable career as a 


“ 


real estate 
agent. 

Your duties, if you choose this field, 
will include all phases of selling and 
renting property, both for homes and 
You may, for 
instance, be called upon to give advice 
on a mortgage problem. Or a family 
may ask you to find a house adapted 
to their particular needs. 

Instead of working as a general real 
estate agent, you may want to special- 
ize in a particular branch of the work, 
such as appraising, property manage- 
ment, or city planning. 

The appraiser determines the value 
of property of all kinds. A property 
manager acts as overseer of large com- 
mercial and residential developments. 
The city planner helps lay out public 
housing projects and other large pub- 
lic or private development schemes. 

Your qualifications should include 
the ability to get along well with peo- 
ple. You must also have a sympathetic 


for business purposes. 


understanding of their needs, for you 
are likely to succeed as a real estate 
agent only if you can gain the trust 
and confidence of your clients. 

Your training, while in high school, 
should include such business courses 
A college 
education is not required in the real 
estate field. The general background 
gained by such an education is an 
asset, though, and a number of col- 


as typing and shorthand. 


leges also offer valuable courses re- 
lated to this occupation. 

If you don’t plan to go to college, 
you can learn the work while on the 
job. You will find that a knowledge 
of typing and shorthand will be almost 
indispensible in getting your first job 
in a real estate office. Then, as you 
learn something about the work, you 
will gradually be given duties more 
closely related to real estate. 





showing a 
building blueprint to a possible renter 


PROPERTY MANAGER 


Actually, even with college study 
you will find that you must learn the 
practical routines after you get your 
first job. The ability to evaluate a 
home or office building, to deal pleas- 
antly with the most difficult 
and to recognize market trends comes 
only with experience. 


buyers, 


In many states, real estate agents 
must be licensed before they can act as 
a broker or salesman. Sometimes a 


prospective agent must pass an ex- 





FRET ELEN SOREN 


amination; in other instances, licens- 
To find 
out the requirements in your state, 
write to the State Real Estate Com- 
mission in your state capital. 

Your income, as a beginner, is likely 
to be between $2,300 $3,600 a 


When you become an experi- 


ing is based on experience. 


and 
year. 
enced real estate agent, you will, in 
most cases, be paid on a commission 
basis. Your earnings will then de- 
pend upon your ability and energy, as 
well as the general business condi- 
Just now, a majority of agents 
$5,000 and $10,000 a 


tions. 
earn 
year. 

Women, as well as men, can have 
successful careers in real estate. In 
fact, some real estate offices prefer 
women agents because they often un- 
derstand, better than men do, prob- 
lems faced by prospective home buyers. 

Advantages include the compara- 
tively good earnings, and the limited 
amount of formal training needed in 
this field. 

A chief disadvantage is the uncer- 
tainty of earnings in real estate. 
When business is booming, jobs are 
Dur- 
ing a business depression, on the other 


between 


plentiful and earnings are high. 


hand, work is scarce and the incomes 
of agents are likely to be small. 
Further information can be secured 
from real estate boards in your com- 
munity. The Department of Educa- 
tion, National Real Estate Boards, 22 
West Monroe Street, 
nois, will supply you with a number 


Chicago 3, Illi- 


of helpful pamphlets on request. 
By ANTON BERLE 





Historical Background - - Federal Growth 


NCLE SAM plans to spend about 

66 billion dollars in the 1957 fiscal 
(bookkeeping) year beginning next 
July 1 (see page 1 story). This com- 
pares with our government’s average 
yearly expenditure of about 6 million 
dollars in George Washington’s time. 

Of course, the nation has grown tre- 
mendously since the 1790’s, and so has 
our government. At that time, we 
were a country of 13 states with a 
population of about 4,000,000. Today, 
we are 48 states with more than 166,- 
000,000 people. 

In the 1790's, government personnel 
consisted of senators, representatives, 
Supreme Court justices, and about 150 
clerks. Today, Uncle Sam has well 
over 2,000,000 excluding 
military personnel, on the payroll. 

In Washington’s administration, the 
State Department under Secretary of 
State Thomas Jefferson had only 7 
employes—5 clerks and 2 diplomatic 
agents. Today, that important gov- 
ernment office has 29,500 
workers scattered over the globe. The 
Treasury Department of Alexander 
Hamilton had a total of 5 people on 
the payroll in the 1790’s. That office 
now employs about 80,000 persons. 

The national government grew as 
our nation did, and as the need for 
new agencies arose. In 1790, for 
instance, the federal government gave 
little heed to agricultural problems. It 
wasn’t until the 1830’s that Congress 
set aside money for such purposes. 
The initial grant was for $1,000. Only 
$125 was spent the first year—for 
seed distributed to farmers and for 
collecting statistics on farm products. 


employes, 


about 


Even as late as 1839, a single gov- 
ernment employe gave only part of 
his time to farm problems. A 
lar Department of Agriculture wasn’t 
set up until 1862. 

Today, the Department of Agricul- 
ture is a organization with 
55,600 regular employes. It spent 
nearly 4'% billion dollars for its many 
activities during the past year alone. 

As we changed from a primarily 
farming country to an industrial one, 
problems of labor and big business 
To deal with these matters, 
the Departments of Labor and of Com- 
merce were established in 1913. 


regu- 


huge 


arose. 


Over the years, the government also 
took on many “public welfare’”’ activi- 
ties. These include the social security 
system, which provides benefit pay- 
ments for elderly retired workers and 
various other individuals; research 
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HOW government costs have risen. If 
drawn to true proportions, the bag on 
the right would be much larger than 
shown here. 


estever ey wn 


projects to fight disease; and programs 
to aid schools and colleges. 

Uncle Sam also carries on a multi- 
tude of other activities today, such as 
the building of roads across the coun- 
try, and the construction of irrigation 
and flood control projects. These and 
countless 


other tasks which the na- 
tional government performs all de- 
mand great sums of money. In 
addition, of course, we have been 


forced to devote a huge slice of our 
budget to defense purposes because of 
the troubled world situation in the 
past few decades. 

Just before the outbreak of World 
War I, for instance, our government 
and its various activities cost the tax- 
payers around $700,000,000 a year. 
During that struggle, war costs 
pushed our yearly expenditures over 
the billion-dollar mark for the first 
time in history. These expenses sky- 
rocketed to 181% billion dollars in 1919. 

Later, in World War II, all previous 
records for federal expenditures were 
broken. In the peak year of 1945, we 
spent 100 billion dollars, 
mostly for military purposes. Pre- 
paredness have remained ex- 
tremely high since then. 

Americans differ on whether or not 
Uncle Sam has been taking on too 
many activities. Practically everyone 
agrees, though, that much of our gov- 
ernment’s growth has been a necessary 
result of the changing conditions at 
home and abroad, and that there is 
need to spend large sums of money 
for defense and other 
these difficult times. 

—By ANTON BERLE 


close to 


costs 


purposes in 





News Quiz 











Federal Budget 


1. Explain what is meant by the term 
fiscal year, as used by our federal gov- 
ernment. 


2. Tell briefly how the President's 
budget recommendations are drawn up. 
3. How much money does Eisenhower 


think the U. S. government should spend 
next year? For what purpose will most 
of this sum be spent? 


4. Which armed 
biggest slice of the 
tary appropriations? 


5. What is 
federal 


6. Does Eisenhower think the govern- 
ment’s non-defense outlays for next year 
should be increased, decreased, or kept 


the same as they are now? 


the 
mili 


service receives 
recommended 


the 
revenue? 


principal source of 


7. Does the President recommend a 


tax reduction at present? 


Discussion 


1. Do you favor a large-scale foreign 
aid expenditure next year, as proposed 
by Eisenhower? Why or why not? 


2. In your opinion, should federal 
taxes be cut at the present time? Ex 
plain your position. 


Soviet Union 


1. Why will U. S. officials closely watch 
a meeting that is to take place in Mos- 
cow next month? 

progress in the 
years, 


2. Describe industrial 
Soviet Union in recent 


3. In what way is farming a weak link 
in the Russian system? 


4. Compare the living conditions of an 
average Soviet and American factory 
worker. 


5. From what we know, how does Rus 


sia’s armed strength compare with ours? 


6. Describe how the Soviet Union is 


governed. 

7. What is thought to be the rea 
son that Soviet leaders, for a time last 
year, promoted a policy of “friendship” 
with the western lands? 

8. Why has Russia recently 
back toward a cold-war policy? 


veered 


Discussion 


1. Do you think we shall be able to 
live peacefully with Why, o1 
why not? 


tussia? 


2. How do you think that the Russian 
people might be convinced that democracy 
is preferable to communism? Explain. 


Miscellaneous 
1. Who is Pierre Poujade and why is 
he being watched in France? 


2. What steps toward independence are 
sing taken by Malaya? 


—_ 
om 
is 


8. Explain the difference between con- 
gressional authorization and appropria- 
tion of funds. 

4. On what issue do General Ridgway 
and officials of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration disagree? 

5. What are Rowland Hughes’ quali- 
fications as Budget Bureau chief? 
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Pronunciations 


Abdul Rahman 
Gamal Nasser- 


ab-ddo] ra-man 
ga-mal’ nas’ér 
jé-van’né grén’ké 
goo’ ja-ra'ti 

Kuala Laumpur—kwa'la ldom’pdor 

Marathi—ma-ri'té 

Nikita Khrushchev 
chawf 

Nikolai Bulganin—nék6-li bool-ga’nin 

Pierre Poujade—pyér pdo-zhad 


Giovanni Gronchi 
Cujarati 


nyi-ké’tuh krdosh- 





